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Written for the Spiritual Scientist. 
WAS SHAKLPEARE A MEDIUM? 
BY GEORGE WENTZ. 

The authorship of the Shakspeare Drama has all the ele- 
ments of the myth except time, that distance which lends en- 
chantment while it obscures the view. The manis too recent 
a reality, and what he did is too well known, to permit a myth- 
ical solution of the question. 

Capt. T. Medwin, who wrote recollections of Shelley and 
Kyron, asked Hazlitt, while the latter was in Switzerland, if 
he really thought Shakspeare was an unlearned man. Hazlitt 
replied that if he was not the most learned, he was the best 
read man of his age ; that he was certainly acquainted with 
Greek literature, since “Hamlet” and “Macbeth” were full of 
passages evidently taken from the Agamennonian story ; that 
in the “Tempest,” in all probability borrowed from the Italian, 
the lines ending, “And Neptune shakes his spear," were liter- 
ally translated from the “Prometheus” etc. 

Yet Hazlitt in his “Table Talk” not only says that “Shaks- 
peare’s mind was one evidently uneducated, both in the fresh- 
ness of his imagination and the variety of his views,” but also 
“that he owed everything to chance, scarce anything to indus- 
try or design.” | 
„i confess my inability to reconcile these distinctions. Is | 
learning possible without industry and design? What does 
Hazlitt mean by chance in reference to literary construction ? 
Chance never created anything. For it is precisely this won 
derful creation of the Shakspeare Drama by an unlearned 
and obscure man in the remarkably mental era of Elizabeth 
which renders it still a literary enigma, notwithstanding the 
vast light which has been poured upon the question by per- 
sistent and comprehensive investigation. 

It is proper to say here that the above view was held by me 
some years ago, before I had become acquainted with the 
phenomena of Spiritualism; but that since my observation 
and study of those phenomena the authorship of the Shaks- 
peare Drama is to me no longer an enigma. 

The immense number of the “Lives” of the poet, and com- 
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mentaries and cssays on bis works, form an enormous literary 
pyramid of which the last stone is not yet laid, and whose in- 
terior crypts and labyrinths still remain subjects for literary 
exegesis. Shakspeare tbe poet is a shrine that has many 
worshipers; Shakspeare the man is known, but not too well 
admired. Still, it is possible to separate the man and the 
poet, and recombine them in a consistent union. The great 
inequality of execution in bis work is not to be overlooked as 
indicating and unconscious production; the man 
himself the man as an jnstrument; the skilled or urtskill- 
. ed human faculty and the direct action of the divine affatus. 
The conscious self, or Shakspeare the man, was of a low or- 
.. der of development ; but the unconscious, as an- instrument 
of sc pernal intellect, was of the very highest type; and both 


are sui generis, and must be consistent in totality of effect 
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with oneness of character. For although there are two modes 
of existence, the mundane and the spiritual, they are but dif- 
ferent conditions of the same life. Wherever we find this in- 
dividual unity of the human violated to the extent of con- 
scious inconsistency, especially in the direction of the intel 
lect, we may be sure that powers other than our own have 
caused-the deviation; and may be taken into account in any 
intelligible estimate of individuality. This intrusion of the 
superhuman upon the human may be admitted as neither im- 
possible nor unnatural, since it is recorded as a positive fact 
from the earliest times. The Bible is full of it. It is a com- 
ponent of all tradition, and the subject of daily demonstration. 


Take Goethe in illustration. His flight is lofty and sustain- 


ed, and covers extensive tracts of human inquiry. He is con- 
sistent in his work. In him we see culture, with the hand of 
the artist conscious of itself. There is no need of commen- 
tary tu harmonize an individuality of origin and effect. But 
|in the case of Shakspeare and the drama of that name, we 
are called on to admit in him the most learned or the best 
read man of his age, (either of which it was impossible that 
he could have been) and adopt Hazlitt's capacieus doctrine of 
chance to account for the unaccountable. 


Not all visitors at the shrine of Shakspeare, however, are 


worshipers of the idol. As for his attainments, Ben Johrson 
said that “he knew a little Latin and less Greek ; " and that 
in an age when Latin was a conversational language. One 
critic has affirmed that what Shakspeare left of the old plays 
on which his versions were founded was well done, what he 
added of his own was not well. Steevens said his sonnets 
would have to be read by act of Parliament. The coarseness 
of his clowns is not only an accurate copy of the times, but an 
attribute of his own. He revels in the triviality of vulgar 
lives, But not in the multitude of commentators is there 
wisdom. He is at last being read interrogatively. So diffi- 
cult has it been to make a rational assignment of these re- 
| markable plays to Shakspeare that various theories, more or 


less plausible, have been formed as to their genuine author- 


| ship, among others one which assigns it to Bacon and Raleigh. 


“What!” exclaimed Coleridge, speaking of the biography of 
Shakspeare, “are we to have miracles in sport? Does God 
choose idiots by whom :o convey divine truth to man? " 
Pope says that Shakspeare 
“For gain, not glory, wi his ro A 
^ A rah ama, "— Seopa” M^ 
Another work upon this inexhaustible subject, though aot 
specially in the direction of M has lately — 
that of Mr. Wilkes’ Shakspeare from an American Point 
View." Mr. Wilkes asserts that nowhere in any ot de fini 
peare plays can it be shown that a good word is ever said for 
the masses — the poor and the servile from whom be sprang.’ 
But we know that be set aside a sum of money with which to 
purchase for his father a coat of arms to which there was no 
just title. Sympathy for "wooden slaves" aad "greasy me- 
chanics,” as he called his fellows, found no voice in him whea 
the very hour was come for the uprising and liberation of tbe 
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people. Dess ithe tree past, wie ia aloe a man, catch shel 
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tume into the cabinet with ber, or was supplied with such by 


spirit of the multitude? Does he not sense far off the new | any confederates. As for ourself, we are as sure that such 


of the race, and sound it in the chords of his music? 

"he Keatish rebellion, and Cade himself, are held up for con- 
im defiance of Hall aad Holinshed who treat of the | 
popular demonstration, the forerunner of that | 

a head in Hampden. It seems scarcely 
such M e. of yision with actual perversion | 
coexist with the mental freedom characteristic | 
; especially exhibited as the latter is in a politi- | 

cal aspect in the part of Brutus in “Julius Cæsar.” Yet we 
must bof forget that Brutus was a patrician, with a name at | 
his back. There were no love-episodes known or claimed in | 
the lifeof the öne who bas so utterly, beyond all example, 
The hatural re- 

; and where a grea 
genius fails to attract the admiration of women, there is much 

wanting in the purity and perfection of his character 

lt is a disgrace to an advanced age that literary idolatry on 
the one side and disinclination to investigate a tbo0ed sub- 
ject on the other, has hitherto prevented the solution of the 
Shakspeare enigma. The question is as interesting as the 
plays are wnapproachable. There is no hight or depth of 
human conception or attainment that they do not reach. Po- 
etic exaltation. shblime philosophy, the land of fairy, visitants 
from the spiritual world, the illustration of the passions and 
the affections, the words of wisdom and the lessons of love, 
the wit that makes life cheerful aad the reflection that clarifies 
thoaght, unite in a scheme boundless and faultless as the Uni- 
verse. Yes, faultless save where the hand of the conscious 
Shakspeare has dulled the vividness of its “infinite variety.’ 
When we look to him as the incarnation of the capacities | 
which must execute this scheme, the man himself seems en- 
tirely inadequate to the results, judged, as Flowers would say, | 
according to the “known course of nature.” Can one catch | 

the very spirit of classic Greece and Rome without the cul 
ture that comes from industrious and designing application in 
those departments of linguistic study? ls the entire limi | 
* and purview of real life and abstract thought oven to his mere | 
wish? Can he who is not a master summon “spirits from the 
vasty deep" for the diversion of the "groundlings" and go | 
back uoconcerned to cakes and ale? The internal, as well as 
the perãonal evidences are too clear to banish the belief that 
it was not Shakspeare’s self who wrote, and that the spiritual 
teachers of the race choose their own instruments without ref- 
erence to the preconceived opinions of men, or the perfected 
individualities of their mediums. 


THE ROCHESTER PHENOMENA. 

Necessity having laid it upon us to look still further after | 
the peculiar phenomena occurring at Rochester, N. H., we | 
have done so, and the facts, as they appear to us, of right be 
long to the public, and from necessity form the substance of 
this article. By special invitation from Mr. Pickering we 
were present at a seance last Thursday evening at his resi 
dence in Rochester, at which were present Hon. Nicholas B. 
Whitehouse and Arthur D. Whitehouse of Gonic, Edwin | 
Wallace,Gen. Lafayette Wiggin, Micajah H. Wentworth, Dr. 
Charles Trafton, Jesse Mitchell, Judge James, H. Edgerley, 
Mrs. Lafayette Wiggin, all of Rochester, ard Mrs. Daniel 
Hall of Dover. 

At eight o'clock the medium, Mrs. Pickering, who has been 


| tations." 


was not the case as it is possible t$ be. 

With the customary waiting of about twenty minutes, ac- 
companied by music, the forms began to appear, the Indian, 
in red, being tbe first one to present himself. He was follow- 
ed by a succession of male and female forms of varying feat- 
ures, and varying colors of hair from black to a light shade of 
auburn, frequently hanging in long ringlets. Many of the fe- 
male forms, were, plainly, taller than the mediam, and several 
of the tallest successive!'y took qute a circuit out into the 
roem. 

There was the form of a young man, and of two or three 
quite stout men, one having a full, heavy beard. The forms 
were by no means so clear as we have seen them at other 
times, and that fact was remarked during the evening by Mr 
Whitehouse, who on a recent occasion saw a form dematerial- 
ize, seeming to pass down through the floor, leaving her dra- 
pery perceptible for quite a while after disappearing. 

[here was a varying luminous’ appearance to some of the 
€ostumes, which was quite marked, and one of the females 
possessed a very handsome face. One of the torms, wearied 
with being questioned, came out in quité a demonstrative way, 
and finally made herself understood by writing on a slate, 
“Don’t ask so many questions ; it interferes with the manifes- 
From fifteen to twenty forms appeared, and some 
of them several times. Two or three seemed to be pretty sat- 
isfactorily recognized by some of the party. The seance last- 
ed till half past twelve o'clock, when the medium was taken 
out in a trance condition. The netting sack was upon her, 
with no sign that the knots had been in the least disturbed. 
These are the solid facts in this instance, and (hey establish 
beyond a doubt, in our mind, the genuineness of the phenom- 
enon, whatever it may be. There is no trick about it, and thos 
who have been calling it a “common, cheap, transparent 
fraud,” never did, and never could make a greater mistake. 
Every man who Was written it down in that line will have oc- 
casion to take back all he has written, and start again. The 
power is there, whatever it may be, and Mrs. Pickering is no 
fraud. 

We have seen the phenomena in varying aspects, and under 
a variety of ccnditions. First, with a harmonious and Berean 
spirited party, under critical conditions, and thén the results 
were peculiarly pleasant. A second condition was when sci 
ence approached with its cautious and hesitating footfall, and 
then there appeared to be something of a disturbing element 
which interfered with the best results. A third was when 
men went with too high expectations, which not being fully 
realized, they allow themselves to be swung over to the side 
of those who rendered “snap judgment,” and have given 
themselves up to the cry of “fraud, fraud.” A fifth peculiari- 
ty was when violence was exercised, to the serious and im- 
proper interference with the peculiar power, but none of 
these things have entirely baffied its workings, 6r prevented 
us from maintaining a consciousness that attention was being 
centred upon a great and solid fact. What it is, we do not 
know, but we know it is real and not a sham. 

We have noticed that vocal music has a wonderful effect in 
producing activity with the elements of this power, and while 
we suggest that a spjrit of patient and reasonable observa- 
fion should rule every person who seeks to witness the work- 
ings of this power, it is also of the highest importance to 
have parties so made up as to supply vocal melody in abun- 
dance. This fact has been established by observation and 
experience. No man or woman need shrink from its contem- 
plation under the idea that they may be dealing with the su- 
pernatural. To our view there is nothing, really, supernatural, 
unless chaos is, but all is natural, working under law, “from 
the sweep of a comet to the falling of a sparrow,” and this 
power, whatever it is, is a thing occurring under a law, and 
is not ás Prof. Carpenter says, “a delusión resulting from the 
supremacy of the dominant idea." Facts are at the bottom of 
thís thing, and no amount of ridicule, sarcasm and misrepre- 
sentation can rub them out. To the facts we stand. =~ 
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New York—Conference of Spiritualists. of this conference to forward the views of the Spiritual Sci- 

At the Conference of the New York Spiritualists, Har- | entist and solicit pecuniary aid for its support. 
vard Rooihs, Cor. of 42nd Street and Sixth Avenue, last Sun- | ^A number of new subscribers came forward and gave their 

A names to the committee, and others pledged themselves to 
day, Mr. Davis in the chair, procure additional names next Sunday. ~ 
E Mr. Y me ar the SpA eias per | Mr, Murra j asnsunced | that he ri authorized by Mr. New 

Chap 3: ton, t t t jet , 
went and preached to the spirits of the Noahites who were | w tly » would head a subberinioe ist "with ‘ity deles tnt 
then ip’pfison. Such an idea was only arrived at by those | the encouragement of Spiritual Scientist. 
= me cae Greek prepositions amd the Hebrew word | mec DOr 
rhua, w was used sometimes as breath, sometimes as " ydo I Ge odit 
wind and sometimes as the entire man; and the speaker as- | ANIMAL MAGNETISM OR MESMERISM. 
sured the audience that the early Christians, and Peter partic-| The illuminati of the Middle Ages had to veil their dis 
ularly, had no idea of the existence of a spirit in the human | coveries from the public eye, only communicating them to a 
bod Vei — the body, neither did the Bible anywhere | chosen few; under such unfavorable circumstances is it sur- 
justify such an idea, much less teach it. iai : "- 

Mr. Murray said there was a shorter and more efficacious | prising that in the beginning eid het cu ihe kasut 
way of determining this question than disputing as to the val. | Ee of Animal Magnetism had become virtually extinct, or 
ue of Greek prepositions. There was still in existence a book | Could only be gathered in fragments from the almost illegible 
not included. in the compilation known as the Bible, which | manuscripts of the old mystics? 
was regarded by large numbers of the early Christians as a To Mesmer is due its rediscovery, and it has been genera! 
bends e and which was a strong competitor for admis- | lyfcalled after his name. i 
sion into that charmed compilation, but was ruled out, it is In the past it was made a mystery of, and its secrets care- 

It served to invest 


said, by the majority of Constantine’s bishops when they ef | fully kept from the mass of the people 
its adepts, who were the higher class of the priesthood, with a 


fected that compilation. This book, he said, professed to | - e ~ : 
give a very full account of the descent of Jesus’ spirit into the | Character seemingly divine. This was especially the case in 
regions of death, and how he was received there by the spir- | ancient Egypt, but in later times the same are was kept 
its who had once been men, and how he took Adam by the | UP; as among the Rosicrucians of medieval Germany, but 
hand and how Adam took his immediate descendants by the from an entirely different reason. The age was an intolerant 
hand and they in turn theirs by the hand, and so Jesus led up | ne. It denounced science, and ascribed to the devil powers 


the whole race of human spirits, the moabites included, out of | Which it could not understand or account for. 
| When the phenomenon was first introduced by Mesmer to 


the kingdom of darkness into the realms of light. Now this | n ‘ " desm 
book gives a full and clear idea of the opinion entertained by | the world, it excited the greatest sensation on the Continent, 
some Christians certainly,and corresponds with the commonly | Particularly in France. The subject for years filled their jour- 
received meaning of Pet III, 19. Moreover this account was | nals, and employed some of their best Seine and brightest wits. 

e ing one of the com- 


rofessedly gived to Nicodemus, the Jewish ruler, imprisoned | Benj. Franklin was appointed by the 
by the priests of two angels, whose manner of appearance | ™issioners to examine the pretensions of 
and delivery corresponds, exactly, with our own experienee in | Port that, 
these days of the coming of spirits, and of their communica-| “On blindfolding those who seemed to be most susceptible 
tions, | to the influence (of this agen!) all its ordinary effects were pro 
Mr. Farnsworth said he did not propose now to go at length | duced when nothing was done to them, but when they imag- 
into this discussion, but might at a future day. fe was not | ined they were magnetized, while none of its effects were 
well to-day, but those who wou!‘ constlt the original would preduzed when they were really magnetized, but imagined, 
find Pet. fir, 19, affirms that Jesus by his death was quickened | nothing was done; that when orought under a magnetized 
in tbe spirit, and not by the spirit as incorrectly rendered, | tree (one of Mesmer's modes of operating) nothing happened 
though he asserted still it was the habit to translate preposi- | if the subjects of the experiment thought they were at a dis- 
tions interchangeably. But he wished to inform the chair and | tance from the tree, while they were immediately thrown into 
the audience that Mr. E. Gerry Brown, the editor of the Spir- | convulsions if they believed they were near the tree, al 
itual Scientist, was in the meeting and he hoped would address | really at a distance from it; and that consequently, the effects 
it He wanted to hear wbat was the condition and prospects | actually produced were produced purely by the imagination." 
of the paper. It was a matter of great importance now to| “According to the Mesmeric theory, the nervous energy of 
Spiritualism to be properly represented to the world by its | the operator has overpowered that of the subject, as a power- 
ful magnet does a weak one, and the two are en rapport, as it 
is termed, la some cases the mesmeric trance assumes the 


esmer. They re- 


press. 
The chair said that Mr. Brown would be welcome on the 


were $0 well su ed as the vast numbers of Spiritualists uu of — X i or terri M - 
esmer's servant, who was slunmoned to remove the bodies, 


would justify. e Spiritual Scientist, as its name indicated, 
was founded in the belief that Spiritualism had arr.ved at that | and who was inured to these scenes, found himself unable to 
y were obliged to remain in this 


stage at which science should be introduced and made to bear | move. The whole com 
situation for a considerable time." i 


as a religion, and the time has come for a spiritual r to ; i i i " 
explain to the understandings of vies tnd denen the philoso. | bris — oon — M o ang 
phy of its manifestation and of its phenomena. _ Spiritualists & pA i xr sA 
were a practical, as well as an observing people, now | er, who detached them altogether from the semblance 
to discriminate between the forces and | power exerted by one individual over another, but traces the 
influences of spirit power, and how te utilize and apply them | whole to the brain of the subject, acted on by “suggestion,” a 
i ed pane — o A principle long known to psycbologists. The subject is ably 
"| handled in a paper in the Quarterly Review, Sept, 1855, 
said to have been written by Dr. Carpenter. He traces the 
such end this paper been and to the - nt inch dibed à 4 
Spiritual Scientist survived or perished with the | up to the so-called “spiritual” manifestations. . 
he should to this end continue to devote his life's “Such are the views of those who, in regard to thig matter, 
and soul were in it. He then gave | may be denominated the wesienalit’ qu^ Bu Gne iba 


the Mans | This was written nine years ago; there are many at the 
commend | present day, even among the scientific, who find daily many 


and the Spiritual Scientist 

ite 10 support and y. “andoubted facts,” “which are quite beyond the scope of sug- 
r. Pame and the confereace pe that " A. V. D 

Dr. White, Mr. Farnsworth and Mr. M a committee [CONTINUED NEXT WEEK.) 
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, From the Boston Investigator. 
fHE MOORS-—THE SAVIOURS OF EUROPEAN | 
CIVILIZATION. | 
BY S. H. PRESTON., | 
* In the Dark Ages the Church had this world by the throat. | 


E thought was strangled, e idea lost. ience was 
a thrust iato the brajn of "s at the point of Moorish 
bayonets.”—{ Ingersoll. 

During that ibng and dreary period known as the Dark 
Ages the Christian Church exercised supreme dominion, and | 
controlled the civil and educational policy of all the nations of 
the West. “ A cloud of ignorance," says Hallam, * overspread | 
thæwhole face of the Church, hardly broken by a few glim 
mering lights.” The lights and learning of science were 
almost extinguished. Liberty and genius lay prostrate and 
fettered beneath the feet of the despots of faith. The mid- | 
night of the world was when Christianity reached its highest 
asctndency. This includes the eight, ninth, and tenth centy- 
ries. According to Jortin, most of the bishops in the general | 
councils could not write their names. It is asserted of one 
held in 992, that scarcely a single person was to be found in | 
Rome itself who knew the first elements of letters. In the | 
age ‘of Charlemague not one priest in a thovsand in Spain 

address a common letter of salutation to another, In | 
, Alfred deciares that he could not recollect a single 
priest south of the Thames (then the most civilized part of 
Eagland) who understood even the ordinary prayers. In the 
time of Dunstan none of the clergy knew how to write or 
translate a Latin letter, The Latin language was lost. “In 
the shadows of this universal ignorance,” says Hallam, “a 
thousand superstitions, like foul animals of night, were pro- 
pagated and nourished.” The sole object of the clergy, while 
indulging in every species of voluptuousness and debauchery, | 
was the accumulation of wealth and power. This was the 
influence of Christianity, for ever since the time of | 
Theodosius it had triumphed over the temporal power, and 
bad held the “ world by the throat.” 

The native people of Christian Europe, sunk in a state of 
barbarism, were clad in garments of untanned skins, and 
dwelt in huts in which it was a mark of wealth ii there were 
balrushes on the floors and straw mats against the walls. The 
sovereigns of Germany, France and England lived in cbeer- 
less, chimneyless, windowless dwellings, scarcely superior to 
the, wigwams of the Indians. These were the ages of faith, 


Says Draper, “When Europe was scarcely more enlightened 
than Caffraria is now, the Saracens were cultivating and even 
creating science.” While the black clouds of superstition 
were obscuring all the lights of learning and civilization in 
Christendom, the Arabians were reviving and adding lustre to 
that literature and classic glory of olden Greece which had 
burst forth in such marvellous magnificence from the cities 
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and sciences that expand the mind, refine 
polish to society. While illiter-te Christ- 
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literature, also endowing institutions of 
and expending the revenues of king- 
and fine arts. 

es and relics of classic culture were brought 
throne at Bagdad. Haroun-al Raschid had 
translated into Syric. Himself an accomplished 
scholar and poet, under him learning and all the arts of utility 
and elegance rose to a pitch of splendor which the world had 
not known since the age of Augustus. In $o! be sent Char- 
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brated as the seat of learning and luxury. It boasted of more 
than 200,000 houses and more than a million of inhabitants. 
At night a man might walk through it in a straight line for ten 
miles by the light of the public lamps. There was uot a fub- 
lic lamp in London seven centuries later. For hundreds of 
years after the streets of the cities of the Moors were solidly 
paved, the people of Paris, whenever they passed their thresh- 
holds on a rainy day, stepped up to their ankles in mud. 

At this period, while Europeans were living in huts, the 
inhabitants of the cities of Spain were’ enjoyieg the luxuries 
and prodigalities of a civilization which has never been sur- 
passed; the Califs were living in magnificently decorated 
palaces, with polished marble balconies and overhanging 
orange gardens adapted to the purposes of luxury and ease. 
Splendid flowers and rare exotics ornamented the court-yards, 
while fountains of quicksilver shot up in glistening spray, the 
glittering particles falling with a tranquil sound like fairy bells. 
From the ceilings, gorniced with fretted gold, hung enormous 
chandeliers ; cluste?s of frail marble columns surprised the 
beholder with their precious weights, and the furniture of the 
vast and sumptuously tapestried apartments was of sandal and 
citron wood, elegantly inlaid with gold or silver or mother-of- 
pearl. 

The Arabs were the inventors of Algebra, and their poetry 


| was singularly beautiful; while their progress in geometry 


and astronomy, medicine and mechanics, was truly marvellous. 
It has been said-that they overran the domain-of science as 
quickly as they overran the realms of their neighbors. They 
were the depositaries of art and literature during the long ages 
of Christian darkness and degradation, aad it was among the 
Mohammedan Moors, whose religion did not make war upon 
knowledge, that appeared the first gleams of light that shot 
athwart the horizon of Europe. Yes, it was the “ Infidel " 
Arabs who disintered the treasures of Pagan antiquity from 
the dust of the centuries, and passed them on, with an im- 
parted lustre of their own, a priceless legacy to the succeeding 
ages. And it is to the liberalizing and elevating influences of 
those arts and sciences, and those pursuits of industries pat- 
ronized and protected by the so-called Infidels of the East, 
that Europe is indebted for its redemption from the cursed 
and crushing thraldom of Christian ignorance and degrada- 
tion. 
A LITTLE GIRL'S VISION. 

Monroe, in Green county, Wis., is agitated over the case 
of a little girl thirteen years of went into “a violent 
fit" and then became so very weak that the doctors said she +» 
could not live until morning. She became unconscious of 
surrounding objects, but to the astonishm ent of all she raised 
her littie hands in the attitude of listening intently, changing 
her position continually. Rousiag from this condition she 
tells a story resembling an account of a visit to the summer 
land. She saw her grandfather, her brother and other rela- 
tives. A form all in white, a dazzling crowa emanating 
from his head, she speaks of as Jesus. Like St. John in Pat- 
mos she may have been mistaken as to the identity of the 
form, but the ative of her experience corres closely 
with what might have taken place if she had passed into a 
trance or the superior state. The facts are vouched for by 
many prominent residents of the place. 


SURVEYING THE FIELD. 


The London Medium says that “we only want one or two 
meee omis of it (the Slade case) to utterly annihilate 
as a movement in Englanc. It wasa blunder 
from inning to end." It goes on to criticise the sel&sh- 
ness of Slade and the managers ot the affair, and says the 
money was sacrificed. “The medium is taking care of him- 
his ‘mart A more money. $ 
à and dish: the most active apos- 


spiritual paper looks at it in this light, it must be 
consolation to Americans who contributed some in this 
direction. lt would truly have been far better for Spiritual- 
ism if it had either done considerably less of a little more. 
Other mediums are now suffering Gepriesssmat 19 - 
quence of pts dnt wes cap Do UA 
trial. It was Dr. Slade who was on — not Spiritualism ; 
but a few hasty sts, in America as well as in Eog- 
land, were M MG re od pre the süccess 
or failure of the suit. The in England is outlined in the 
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SPIRITUAL SCIENTIST. IMPORTANT PROPOSITION. 
Since the establishment of the Spiritual. Scientist, it 

been our constant endeavor tb make it more valas | 
ble to its readers each year, and in this respect the 
prospects for the cuming yrar are more promising than 
ever before. With gratitude to the unseen powers and 
their instruments in earth life, we recognize the re- 
markable success of the paper, and the good it has | and believ ng that some who are eminently fitted for 
been permitted to accomplish in the past. The dis | abtaiving subseriptions cannot afford 
pEctive policy thathas made it so popular is tobe | time, we cffer them the following 
maintained. We are grateful to those who have writ 
ten of their growing regard for the paper and for the 
interest they have taken in extending its circulation 
We promise a steady improvement in the Spiritual 
Sedentist in the extent of the support which it receives. 


Recoguizing the fact that the circolation of the 
Spiritual Scientist can be increased largely through the 


Personal Efforts of Subscribers 


give the 


TERMS: 
(Postage in all cases paid by publishers.) 


One Subscription 

It is with pleasure that we refer to the distinguished 
writers, who, by their able contributions, have sus 
tained the editor in his efforts to place the Spiritual 
Scientist in the front rank of the 


To the Spiritual Scientist 82.50, in advance 


Two Subscribers 
journals devoted te 


the cause of Spiritualism. 1t is a matter of pride with Any person who sende the names of two naw sul 
bim that be can refer to the fact that the number of | "et 35d 84.50, can have a copy sert to each 
these colaborers has grown steadily, and none have Three Subscribers 

become dissatished with the management or withdraw: ^ ^ "n z ^ , 
their support because they felt that it was not serving | ^" Person who sends his own name and these « 
the bast interests of the cause; on the contrary we | TWO NEW subscribers, can have the three copies sent 
have their hearty endorsement of the manner m which | for 66.25 

it is conducted. Harmony is the strength and snpport Four Subscribers. 

of ail institutions, more especially this of ours ; to this | dí mum de sande QD dede ld 
end we shall in the future, 'as in the past, seek t^ elim. , " A 
inate the causes of dissatisfaction and incuicate the ed each of any four addresses te the United 


principles upóti winch al! can unite | 


4 J Five 5ubscribers 
Readers of the Spiritual Scientist will become fami 


iar with the progress of the cause in all parts of the $10.00 accompanying five names, will entitle each 


to a copy of the Spiritual Scientist for one year 


PREMIUMS. 


ON EVERY NEW SUBSCRIBER, 


When more than pive xew subscribers are sent 


world ; for this purpose our correspondence, exchanges 
and reportorial facilities are not excelled by any jour- | 
nal. Ir obtaining a just and discriminating knowledge 
of ancient philosophies, remarka'!e phenomena in al! | 
ages and at the present time. scientific investigations, 
the nature of the human spirit. and its surrounding», 
they will be aided by many of the leading and more 
experienced Spiritualists. 

The corps of writers the coming year includes 
Hudson Tuttle, J. M. Peebles, Engene 
Crowell, M.D., Prof. J. R. Buchanan, 
Colonel Henry 5. Olcott, George 
Stearns, Charles Notheran and 
G. L. Diteon, M.D., 

Mrs. Emma Hardinge Britte Mes. 
Emma Tuttle, Mrs. Emma A. Wood, 
Mrs. Lita Barney Sayles, A. 

V. D., and others 


accompanied by cash, a premium of 50 cents will 


be allowed on each one. In addition to this o» 
Ten New Subseribers. 
Sert in one order, accompanied by 680.00, 


for one year. 


Twenty New Sebscribers 


Accompanied by $40, «ill enti 


ing the club to oue copy 


e the person send 


free for one 
all eminent in the ranks of literature. 
be said of those who prefe: thelr contributions to 


appear under the respective nom-de- plumes 


Buddha, J. W. M. and Zeus. 


ENGLISH CORRESPONDENTS, 


The same may 
price 


$65 SEWING MACHINE 


will Le presented to any one wh^ obtains one hundred | + The same of the post-office and of the State to i 
he paper is sen whould overid b m 
"1 » | subscribers and a.companies the order with 823600 which : pap . 
Bar W. Matntes Moses, “Lex ot Lax.” | Tus oo uer, liberal afier will, we hopa, duce given i 
and members of the Rosicrucian College of England many persons to make up a list of this number " [| 
| 
EXCHANGES WITH SPIRITUAL JOURNALS. | 5.5 2€ - - 3AN c—— 
DAMAGES WITH SANTUAL JOURMALS.| 3200 GEO. WOOD'S ORGAN. 
. = Sow merca, -+ - - England, | i 
P" : p : eec Tees. "i a Y * "| many city or in any county either east, west, north | BEGIN AT ONCE, 
Raypt P A iia, hich ee or south, four handred.persees can be fownd whe 
-~ Austral from which translations 


will be furqished each week by our editorial corpa- te Whey, notion. We are 
It is apparknt that thé Spiritual Scientist the coming | 
year will be 


Invaluable to any Spiritualist 


journals he or she may take. | 
from duy other, as will be seen by observing the con- | section of the United States. 


tents of afew numbers. For this purpose we offer it 
to trial subscribers 


FIVE MONTHS FOR $1.00) 


We ask the cooperation of our subscribers, their 
prompt renewals, accompauied by the subscriptions of 
their friends and neighbors. We have only the heart- | 
Vest. words of thanks for what you have done in the | 
past, and we look lrward with confidence that your 
efor Will be continued in the future, Help usi | 


The perso getting 
four hundred (goo) subscribers aed remuittiog 


me ke faco cash and a $200 organ or 


Larger and Better Service. 


ip the dense of Spisitualism. Speak of the paper to | its subscription list—and they are givew to 
| time spent io getting these new names 


can receive a premium fer it 


not cume ak ne. w 


SPIRITUAL SCIENTIST. 


wll 
entitle the person sending the club to one copy free 


year, and any 
books that he may order to the value of $5.00, retañ 


A Sixty-Five Dolar Sewing Machine 


would take the Scientist a: ooce if it could be brought 
constantly im receipts | subscriptions. Many of you live where we have >o 
of letters asking for specimen copies from persona who | agents; most of you know of people who seed just 
al once take the paper when they receive one. Any 
| verson with a Title perseverance can obtaia this num- 
| ber within a radios of a few miles from their residence. 
| As an inducement we offer a 81200 Geo. Wood organ 
or ‘vestigator, no matter how many other spiritual The merits of the instrument need wot be enlarged | 
l. w essentially different | upon. They can be seen in any large city apd any 


$400, C do, bw the aggregate of the work tbus accowme- 
| will receive one. Thus it will be seen that they wili | plisbed swells mto very large proportions when i is 


ONE DOLLAR ON EVERY SUBSCRIBER. 


TO WHOM THE-PREMIUMS ARE GIVEN. 


These premiuma are given bythe publishers ror pew | 
every Way you can in our parpose to make the pape: do | subscribers, not to mew subscribers They are not | sake of the good you 
offered to persons who do ont now take the paper to | into homes that seed. it, 
induce them to subscribe for it but caly to subscribers | osig, 
| to the paper, to induce them to obtain sew names for make the effort. Address, 
pay for the | 


No pemon sending his owa Kame as a subscriber 


At any person will first subscribe for the paper, pay- | 
all existing sytems and creeds, | ing full subscription price, and theo use his time aad | BO 
and bring them to a decision bystaking their sub- | influence to obtain other new subscribers, be will then | 
you forward your renewal, will | be entitled to premiums for as many a» he may send | 
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SPECIMEN COPIES FREE. 


Specimen copies Ól the Spirites) Scientist will be 
sent if you wish them as aids in getting pew names 


Subscriptions 


to the Spirites) Scieuted can com 
menc: at any time during the year 
Send your new names as you get them Alwayr 


send the payment for each subscription with the name 


We do not receive a new subscription unless payment 
is made in advance. You can retain the premium 
cach new subscriber a» you send us tbe names. 


ior 


M you obtain a sufficient number for a large pre 
mium after your list is completed, be sure amd send os 
the name and address of cach new subscriber you 
have sent. so that we may see if they all have been 
received by books 
correctly 


os, and been entered uf 


— 


we 


upon 


HOW TO SEND MONEY BY MAIL. | 


Always give the name of the post-office from which 
you take your paper, when you write to the publishers 
to pay for the Spiritual Scientist, or for any other pur 


, 
pose. We cannot find your names on our beoks ue 
less you do this. i 
In sending money, checks on Boston, New York or D 
Philadelphia, made payable to the order of E. Gerry Pi 


Brown, are best for large sums. 


Post-office money. orders can be obtained in all city ; 
post-offices, and in many of the large towns. Their 
cost is sligbt, and the money i» sure to come safely 


When a post-office order cannot be obtained, hav 
our letter registered 


-r 


HOW TO WRITE YOUR LEFTERS : 


Three things should always be stated by a subscr! or 
who sends money by letter to the Scientist 
t The amount of money enclosed in the letter | 
s. The name of the subscriber who sends tbe moucy 


to pay hes subscription should be writen in full 
and very plain " 


kd 
| as thes snceun of the venr ip most faverabia ter getting 
b 


the help to be derived from reading this paper; and 
ALL oF voc have friends, chem mo agest cam cure 
but who will be decided by a word from voa. 


May we not then count on each of cur readers to do 
something toward increasing the Giroslation of the 


the | Spiritual] Scientist? It may seem bet little that ene 


| brought together bere 


| Tt any of those whom you think ought to hare 
are far away, a letter from you will decide them ii 
any are poor, you may be able to make them a 
present ef the paper 


de 
and ehose inmates may 
through t great and issuag Demebi, decnte 


SCIENTIST PUBLISHING CO., 


DEVONSHIRE STREET 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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NEW YORK. 
For the past few days we have been in New York 


city, and for the first time during the existence of the 
Spiritual Scientist we have been among Spiritualists out- 
side of Massachusetts. The experience has been an ex- 
ceedingly agreeable one. Heretofòre the arduous, mul- 
tifold duties ever pressing upon an editor who is forced 
to purchase the life of his paper at the expense of his 


SPIRITUAL SCIEN TIST. 


| 


it all," and two or three Sundays at the most were suffi- 
cient for a speaker to tell all that he or she knew. So 


| much being expected of them, there came a mass of has- 
| ty generalizations covering the whole ground of Spiritu- 


alism.,but producing little or no effect because they were 
geuetalizations. Any one of these to have been properly 
presented to the average intelligence would have required 
the time allotted for a whole lecture, rather than the few 
minutes in which it was hastily asserted. 

Better days are dawning. Reason is resuming sway. 
There is a desire to know the truth and to feel sure of 
every inch of ground before it is passed over. The ma- 
nia for new faces is weakening, and there is a growing 
inclination to hold fast to a jewel and give it a good set- 
ting when it is found. The Progressive Society of New 
York, which we visited last week, is a case in illustration. 


| Mrs. Nellie Brigham has now been with them some 


| a true union between the two. 


own comfort has confined us to the office or to such ser- 


vice as might be rendered by doing committee work for 
Associatious that are likewise laboring to advance the 
cause. Outside of relations thus formed, we 
vague idea of who and what Spiritualists were in other 
cities ; some few have taken an immediate interest in the 
welfare of the Scientist, and these we knew as friends 
who had been raised up to encourage the work. To 
form new acquaintances and find them ready with words 
of sympathy and endorsement has been among the pleas- 
ures of the past week, and we return from the visit ani- 
mated to renewed exertion by the warm recep'ion we 
there enjoyed. 

New York Spiritualists are active. They attend meet- 
ings in large numbers, and support them liberally. 
When the contribution box passes round it returns with 
something in it; while in other localities it would be ap- 
propriate to return thanks to the guardian spirits that 
even the box came back safely. The congregations will 
compare favorably with those of any sect or denomina- 
tion in every respect. They are composed of practical, 
liberal people. We wish that Boston had a society that 


would equal either of them, and hope that an attempt 


will be made in this direction in the early Fall. 
We take this opportunity to publicly express our grati- 
tude for the many"kindly greetings we received. 


had a | 


"That a society of Spiritualists would best grow and 


prosper under the watchful care of an «earnest spiritual 
lecturer who was engaged for several months or a year, 
or perhaps permanently, rather than for a few weeks, is 
a position that has often been taken by the Spiritual 
Scientist; and wherever the system is in vogue, we find 
that it does produce marked results in every direction. 
Charitable associations are soon formed ; indigent me- 
diums and Spiritualists are sought out and cared for ; 
men and women actuated by the noblest of motives, a 
desire to do good, unto humanity, become acquainted 
with each other and strengthen the society by social gath- 
erings tharcement the bonds of friendship; and so on 
through a catalogue oí benefits, The speaker is thereby 
surrounded by the best of conditions, as any observer 
can easily perceive, and some of the best efforts are giv- 
en forth to those who gather weekly for counsel or in- 
in the philosophy of Spiritualism. —— 

time was when Spiritualists thoughtthey “knew 


months. Thesame faces are seen at the services morn- 
ing and evening, and at the close the kindly interchange 
of greetings between friends, the social feeling so appar- 
ent, confirms our belief that the interests of speaker and 
society are one, and prosperity will follow where there is 
Othet societies have had 


a similar experience When a sincere, earnest lecturer has 
been engaged. 


HOW TO BECOME A SPIRITUALIST. 


The London Spiritualist reports the sermon of Canon Gil- 
bert on Spiritualism, assumes that he means well and believes 
his own words. As a test it asks him to utter from his pulpit 
in his next sermon the following paragraph, which Mr. Gilbert 
has signified his willingness to do :— 

“In reference to what I said on the last occasion about al 
leged imposture among professional mediums, the editor of 
tbe Spiritualist has asked me to tell you that there are but 
two or three professional mediums in the whole of Great Brit- 
ain, and that Spiritualism rests, not upon them, but upon 
manifestations evolved at home among private people. He 
recommends you to have nothing to do with any professional 
medium or Spiritualist, but to form circles ia your own homes, 
by four or five of you sitting, with no strangers present, in 
subdued light with your hands upon a table, and singing* 
hymns, atter opening the seance with a prayer for manifesta- 
tions like those once vouchsafed to the saints of the Catholic 
church, coupled with the request that if the e om is 
evil, nothing whatever may take place. He says that experi- 
ence tends to show that one out of every three or foar such 
circles obtains the phenomena, consequently that many of yous 
may thus obtain them with no Spiritualist present, whereby 
the imposture theory | broached last Sunday week is in his 
opinion answered.” 


EDITORIAL PARAGRAPHS. 


are in the same city. 
the voice of rain | 
n 


great force, and continuously, 


TORER has been s ox MM o ele) 


services, 
him a ready and well-attuned in 
inspiration on such occasions. 


added to the list of patients, ' i 


Metreg at IE 
the conscious státe could mottoes 
to every individual, though with some fria kl. 

eum ku developed. It can be induced by the will 


power of person as well as by the subject h . 


i 
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SPIRITUALISM IN THE UNITED STATES. 


New York. — Progressive Spiritualists. 

Mns. NELLIE BRIGHAM is lecturing for the Society of Pro- 
gressive Spiritualists. In the morning, last Sunday, her text 
was furnished by the audience, who sent in about twenty sub- 
jects, out of which she made an intelligent.and instructive Jis- 
course in a sweet and modest manner. No lecturer in the 
field excels this lady in the qualities which adorn a woman, 
she wears her jewels with grace and dignity, and they are 
Spiritual. Her evening discourse was from the text, * Watch- 
man ; what of the Night." At the close of the exercises, Mr. 
Newton, the president of the society, requested the editor of 
the Spiritwal Scientist to address them upon Spiritualism in 
Boston, and the aims, purposes and wants of his paper, which 
being done, the society appointed its president, and Mr. Jones 
a committee to unite with that raised by the Harvard Rooms 
"Conference to forward the interests of that paper. 


Boston, — Readings and Discussions on Spiritual Science. 


Emma Hardinge Britten's Readings and Discussions on 
"Spiritual Science at New Era Hall were fully attended last 
Sunday evening, when the lecturer read a number of beautitul 
extracts from “Art Magic" on the subject of “Magic in Na 
ture,” or natural occult forces. The ideas developed tended 
ta show that every sense was appealed to and every faculty of 
the mind had its correspondential supply in the occultism of 
nature. 

The meaning of signs, tokens, warnings etc., from natural 
portents, was admirably explained. The views and. practices 
of the ancients in divination, were ranged under their true 
category of magnetic influences, and the powers and abuses 
of witchcraft were shown to owe their potency entirely to the 
force of psychology, The author of Art Magic never fails to 
draw a strong line of demarcation between black and white 
magic, and the good and evil motives which prompt magicians. 

The sternest moralist can scarcely exceed this profound 


writer in his scathing denunciation of magical practices on | 
the exercise of spiritual powers for base or evil purposes. A | 


number of striking passages were read concerning the influ- 
ence of stones, gems, crystals, herbs, narcotics charms, spells, 
talismans etc., also analyses were given of the effects deduci- 
ble from the use of different colors, in illustration of which, 
the author has cited Mrs. Hardinge Britten's remarkable ex- 
periences with the celebrated color doctor of St. Louis, as de- 
tailed in the “History of Modern American Spiritualism.” 
"The experiments thus narrated were very interesting and de- 
serve to be carefully considered: 

On the subject of tone, and the different effects produced 
on the human o ism by noise or music, the author's 
remarks are so profound that they merit republication in every 
journal devoted to psyc ical analyses. 

Mr. Rhoades cited a number of instances in which he con- 
sidered the subject of the readings might be illustrated. He 
ex his firm belief 1n the deep and universal sympa- 
thies of nature with the human mind, and declared his opinion 
that this reading was one of the most important throughout 
the whole interesting series. 

Mr. Wetherbee expressed his admiration of the sublime 


eloquence they had beea listening to, both from the author of | 


Art Magic his inspired interpreter, but he did not believe 
in the large claims advanced for the potency of will. He had 
tried it in his own case, and willed himself all manner of suc- 
cesses, but somehow he always got tripped A until he had 
begun to m all faith in the acy of will € took excep- 
tion, also, tó Mrs. Britten's I mit view of the present 
Spiritual situation. He found Spiritualism everywhere, heard 

tual enquiries from his unspiritual acquaintance for me- 
diums, also could give more information on the subject; in 
short, he believed that there never was a time wher. the world 
was more interested in Spiritualism than at present. 

Miss Doten being and loudly called for, expressed 
her disavowal of any interest in the subject of signs, tokens, 
spells, charms, and the practices of witc t to which exten 
sive reference had been made in the reading. She classified 
all such th as vain and idle superstitions, that the 
Spiritualists in general had been far too supersti 
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Sbe reaffirmed her assertions concerning the vast range of 
Nature's sympathies, and the duty of every true psychologist 
to make them a study, insistibg that we are all the subjects 
of Nature's occult powers, consciously or unconsciously, and 
that we shall never be true spiritual scientists until we enter 
upon their investigation scientifically and perseveringly. She 
wound up an excellent illustration of her own power to mag 
netize and psychologize her listeners, by reminding them that 
the greater was the demand for spiritual light end inocledgs, 
the-more imperative became the duty of the Spiritualist to 
furnish it, by presenting to the world a thoroughly complete 
and practical scheme of Spiritual Science. Mrs. Clapp sang 
with more than her accustomed animation a fine original song 
entitled, “She Violet returns with the Spring.” 


SPIRITUALISM AND THE PRIESTS. 

The Church of St. Mary's, Moorfields, London, is one of 
the largest and richest Roman Catholic places of worship in 
that city. The Very Reverend Canon Gilbert, D.D., has com 
menced a series of sermons on Spiritualism, its manifesta- 
tions and its scientific and religious aspects. In his first, re- 
ported at length in t^e London papers, is a full description of 
a seance held by four Catholic priests, of whom the reverend 
gentleman was one, with a prominent physical medium. Two 
of them held him, a third watched for whatever might happen, 
and the lecturer called off what was desired of the spirits; he 
says: “I asked him if the spirits would play on two musical 
instruments in *he corner of the room. He sat looking at 
these instruments for a quarter of an hour fixedly, but they 
did not play, and the spirits did not come. I next said to 
him, *1 have heard that you can write on a slate without con- 
tact with it He replied, ‘I have that power.’ I said, ‘I have 
here a siate covered with brown paper, and so anxious have I 
been to be convinced that I have not even shown it to my 
brother clergymen. I will put this slate under my arm.” I 
held it there for a quarter of an hour, but no writing came.” 
These are fair samples of the experiments, and it is needless 
to say that all were fruitless. The substance of the remain 
der of the sermon was that all of the prominent mediums had 
been exposed, and all the manifestations of the present day 
could be produced by legerdemain. 


RELIGIOUS THOUGHT can never vanish from the world, as 
religion is ever inherent in the inmost principle of the human 
soul. As mankind progressed in knowledge all narrow sec- 
tarianism and prejudice would be swept away,and in the 
course of time all religions would pass into one, and that one 
would be Spiritualism.— 7. 7. Morse. 


THE OUTLOOK. 
NOTES AND NEWS FROM OTHER COUNTRIES. 


England. 


Dr. Moncx is probably released by this time. 
tence expired May 9. 


Home, THE medium, has drawn upon himself from various 
quarters an immense amount of abuse his book, jus t 
published, entitled, “Lights and Shadows of Spiritualism.” 

Tue SLADE case is finished. The attempt to have the case 
heard on its merits has failed. The rule for a mandamus was 
discharged, and the application of Slade's counsel for costs 
was refused. 


His sen- 


Tux Rev. Joseph Parker, D. D., in a new London journal 
called the Fountain, records that the him the 
name of the architect of a new city temple. He did not know 


it himself, and asked the question mentally. 


Tue PHANTOM dog case, to which allusion was made in 
these columns two weeks ago, has been satisfactorily settled 
by a gentleman of an investigating of mind, who, in com- 


J. M. PexnaLES and Thomas Walker, the 
turer, have both arrived in Australia. Trance speaking is en- 
tirely new there. 


ton 
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From the Londou Spiritualist. 
PROPHETIC DREAMS. 
BAt a recent meeting of the Psychological Society of Great 
ritain, the Rev, W. S. Moses read the following records of 
sychological phenomena, which he said had been furnished 
to bim by friends, and were thoroughly well authenticated : 


A PROPHETIC DREAM IN RELATION TO TRIVIAL CIRCUM- 
STANCES. 

Some ten years ago | was preparing to pay a visit to a 
friend in Cambridgeshire. I had never been in that county, 
and my friend was a new resident there, But] knew that 
when with her J] should be only an hour's journey by.train 
from H——, where there «till lived an old gentleman whose 
house had always been open to my father when he had been 
at the University; and my father proposed that, if possible, 
I should go over and call on his old friend. At this time my 
maid was trimming a white dress of mine with black lace, and 
I had given orders one evening that the lace was to be put on 
in a straight band. 
she awoke me suddenly from a dream; and I lay for a few 
moments thinking of the dream, which would have faded from 
my memory had not a feminine weakness impressed it on me. 
All 1 remembered of it was, however, only what I was dream- 
ing at the very moment | was awaked ; which was, that I was 


in a strange room, wainscoted three feet high, and that I was | 


standing near a dressing-table, with my white dress on with 
black lace on it, not in straight bands, but in festoons ; and, 
trailing over my dress, one end of it in my band, was a long, 
broad, old-fashioned worsetd-work bell-rase. A maid 
imto the room, and, turning round to hier, I said, “Look at 
your bell-rope : 1 have pulled it down in ringing for you." In 
the course of the morning following my dream, | told my 
maid that | had changed my mind about the black lace, and 
that she was to put it on in festoons, as | had seen it in my 
dream ; which accordingly she did. 

I went into Cambridgeshire, and in comse of a few weeks I 
went over to H——, and called on my father's friend. 
was not at Lome, so I left my card and address. He came to 
see me and invited me to pay him a few days’ visit which | 


did. While dressing for dinner the first day | arrived at his | 


house, | rang the bell for the maid; in pulling the bell the 
rop: came off from the top. Still my dream did not recur to 
me. With the long, broad worsted-work in my hand, I re- 
turned to the dressing-table; and, as the maid entered the 
room, | turned my head round to her, and saw the bell-rope 
trailing over my dress, with its festooned trimmings. 1 look- 
ed at her and said—"Look at your bell-rope;" and then my 
dream flashed on my memory. l should have said then, as | 
have often said of other such flashes of a sense that events 
have occurred before—“Oh, it is a case of unconscious cere 
bration; 1 have not really dreamed it." Bot in this intsance 
the trimming of my dress had been altered in consequence of 
the dream. 
MONEY RECOVERED THROUGH PROPHETIC DREAMS. 

About'the ‘year 1830 there was living near Windsor a retir- 

ed Waterloo officer, Colonel V ——, with his wife and three 


daughters. : He one day received a letter from bis family law- | 


yer the loan of £300. The lawyer assured the 
Colonel that the money would be returned in a very few days ; 
that it was required to meet a mere temporary demand, which, 
though a large obe, was only a transfer of funds; that he 
would give security if the Colonel wished it, but that it really 
was needless, only it was absolutely necessary that the money 
should be in his hands on the following day. T e Colonel 


the transaction, and made no objection to it. But tnat very 
night the second , Emma, awoke from her sleep, dis- 

by a vivid dream that the lawyer bad levanted with the 
loan, leaving his affairs in complication 


When she called me the next morning, | 


came | 


He | 


| it was absurd to think of his being guilty of fraud. Emma 
at last fell asleep again, but only to awake again with a repe- 
tition of the dream. This time she got up, went to her par- 
ent's room, and told her father of the dream and of her own 
impression of the truth of it. He, however, thought nothing 
of it and bade her go to sleep. A third time did she sleep, 
and a third time did she in dream receive the reiterated assur- 
ance that her father would lose the money. She wenta sec- 
| ond time to her father, whom she now inspired with some 
l anxiety, so much so that he at once arose, awoke the house- 
hold, and ordered the carriage with post horses to be ready by 
six o'clock in the morning. He wished to arrive at the law- 
| yer's private house (to which the lawyer had requested the 
Colonel to direct his letter), before the lawyer should receive 
the letter, and :hen he purposed telling him that he had alter- 
ed his mind. The Colonel and his daughter Emma posted 
| up to London, arrived at the lawyer’s house, asked if he were 
at home, and were told he was, but was not yet down stairs. 
The @rvant showed the early callers into the dining room, 
where, on the breakfast table, the Colonel saw his own letter. 
He at once secured it, and put it into his pocket before the 
lawyer came down. When he appeared, the Colonel made 
excuses for his early appearance, adding that he came to 
make his own apologies and regrets for not acceding to the 
! lawyer's request, but he could not lend him any money. 
Three days afterwards the Colonel at Windsor received 
| news that the lawyer had escaped abroad, his frauds and em- 
bezzlement having been discovered, Emma’s dreams had 
been períectly correct. 
PROPHETIC DREAMS IMPERFECTLY IMPRESSED. 


The foliowing dreams were not precise preseniations of 
subsequent events; in some respects they are more wonder- 
ful, as there seems to have been an effort made, but in vain, 
to represent.ihe coming events. All that was accomplished 
was the misrepresentation of a very extraordinary occurrence, 
and yet so peculiar were the circcmstances, that one cannot 
fail to see something more than a chance coincidence in the 
matter of the policeman and the rings, and something more 
than idle fancy in my maid's waking impression.—G. T. €. M. 

In 187—some of our most intimate neighbors were Mr. B. 
and his only son George. Mr. B. was a widower, and George 
| was the hope and ambition of his life. The young man was 
a barrister on the——Circuit, but at the time when tbe dream 
and its tragic explanation occurred he was at home, and had 
a small boat for sailing on the estuary near which he lived. 
His father had given to Géorge on his coming of age some 
valuable rings of his-mother's, and George used t wear some 
of these ali day long, however rough might be bis otCüpation. 
| More than once, when out sailing with bim, 1 had induced 
him to take off these rings while he was pulling oars and 
tackling ropes, &c. Mr. B. was a county magistrate, and con- 
sequently George was known to all the police in tbe neighbor- 
| hood, and he knew some of the police serjeants by sight and 
name. One Saturday morning, before going down to the 
breakíast.room, he went into his father's bedroom to narrate 
a dream he had had, and which was so vivid and had made 
such an impression that he thought it best to tell it at once, 
in case it should prove prophetic. “I dreamed," said he 
“that I was walking up Fyle Hill—two miles from here—and 
that I was stopped by police serjeant Turton with a stranger. 
Turtgn asked me to give him up the rings I had on my hand, 
which I refused to do, of course. He persisted in threaten- 
ing to use force to compel me to give them up; but though 
he had a friend, and J had not, yet be did not touch me. He 
then said, ‘Well, Mr. George B., as you wont give me the 
rings, you must give me a cheque on Martin's Bank in the 
town.’ Somehow I did yield to that demand, and gave him 
the cheque; but having done so I instantly returned, got to 
the Bank before Turton did, and told the clerks not to cash 
it, as it had been obtained from me under compulsion.” This 
was the dream. It was newer, exactly fulfilled, but its partial 
solution was received next day, Sunday, for at mid-day on Sat- 
urday George 9. went out alone, for a few hours’ sail on the 
estuary, assating his father he should be home to dinner. A 
violent gale set in suddeniy, a gale which did much harm all 
along tle south coast, and it must have capsized the boat, for 
the young man did not retura home ; mo egre 
a report reached Mr. B. that a boat, like his son’ been 
found driven on shore on the coast beyond Fyle Hill, in the 
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beat of Sergeant Turton’s duty. The poor father, with his | 
old servant who haa been nurse to George, drove at once to 
the place, saw the boat with its remains of tattered sail, but 
there was no trace of his son. At Jast, after some hours, the 
body was found washed yp on the shore further away. It 
was carried into a little public house, where Mr. B. had it tak- 
en, Turton, the policeman, assisting. There was nothing fur- 
ther to be done, and the udhappy father left the inn to return 
home. Just as he was getting into his carriage Turton came 
to him, and said, “If you please, sir, 1 have ventured to take 
these rings off Mr. George's fingers, as I think they are too 
valuable to be left in such à bouse as this.” The very man 
of whom George bad dreamed as desiring to deprive him ot 
the rings, did actually take them off his. hand ! 

Of course a sharp look-out was kept all along that shore for 
anything else that might be washed up; and on the Monday 
evening Turton came to My. B., bringing his son's hat, a straw 
hat, with the ribbon of his college round it. “And if you 
please, sir, I dreamed last night that young \Jewsbury, the 
fisherman, picked it up, and brought it to me; and this after 
noon who should come with it but young Jewsbury. //e did 
not know whose nat it was, but I knew by the ribbon! 

To this sad tale | may add a prophetic impression, not a 
dream, which occurred to my own maid the Sunday previous 
to the fatal Saturday. She had been for many years in one 
family, and was seated in church next to the eld servant of 
Mr, B., who had been nurse to George; and the two faithful 
women were not very far from Mr. B., who was also in 
church. My maid was distracted for a considerable time dur- 
ing the service, with a painful sort of waking dream that her 
master's only son (my brother) was drowned, and that she and 
her master were looking for his body, which they eventually 
Íound under à wall on a shore. Here, as in George's dream, 
there was a confusion in the presentment of the fact. 

A DREAM ABOUT A DROWNED MAN, 

The following is from the Spiritual Magazine, June, 1873 :— 

On Saturday night a villager named Andrew Scott dreamed 
of being along the coast on St. Cyrus sands, and finding a 
man among the rocks unfer Whitson Houses, On the fol- 
lowing morning he told his wife he would go and sce if there 
was anything in his dream. He took another man with him, 
to whom he told his errand, and on reaching the spot, there 
was the drowned man, washed among the rocks, just as he 
had seen in his dream. He was taken ashore, and the case 
reported to the St. Cyrus authorities. He is supposed to be 
one of the men belonging to The Providence, wrecked Dec. 19. 

DANIEL HAMILTON, Johnshaven, Kincardineshire. 


Fan. 20, 1873. 

Mr. Stainton-Moses then asked, “Who gave the information 
in the foregoing cases?" Serjeant Cox and Dr. Carpenter 
are requested to reply. 

MRS. SIDDONS. 


Professor Plumptre called attention to the anecdote told by | 


Mr. Stainton-Moses at a preceding meeting, about Mrs. Sid- 


dons, to the effect that once in a draper's shop she nearly | 


frightened one of the assistants into fits by the tragical man- 
ner in which she glared at him, and asked, in relation to the 
fabricin her hands, “Will it wash? "He (Professor Plumptre) 
had searched out the original anecdote in an old book. The 
Kembles were distinguished for their calmness and dignity, 
and it seems that Mrs. Siddons said, in a calm way, to the 
assistant, “I wish to see some socks." These were shown to 
her, upon which she remarked : 
“The socks are good, but think ye they will wash?” 

Kemble was in the habit, almost, of speaking in blank verse. 
One day a crossing-weeper asked him for a copper; and 
Keinble, giving him one, said— 

*See that thou hast a penny." 
Then, turning to his friend Bannister, he said : 
“Bannister, it is seldom that I do these things, ` 
But when I do, I do them handsomely.” 

Mr. Stainton-Moses remarked >that no doubt Professor 
Plumptre's versiólh was a right one. Last week he had only 
quoted thé anécdote to show the unwisdom of emphasizing 
small matters in speech. 


Thé Spiritual Scientist will be sent to any address in the 
United States for one year, on reteipt of $2.50. 


[From the Religio- Philosophical Journal 
4 FEW FACTS ABOUT POPES. 
BY S. H. PRESTON. 

Pius IX isin he 87th year of his age, and upon the 16th 
of next June will have occupied the papal throne 31 years. 
This is the longest reign in the annals of the popes. Though 
many of the popes have lived to a very advanced age (Clement 
Il and Jon XXII reigned till 9o years of age, Gregory XII 
till 91, and Gregory 1X till 100,) it is remarkable that none 
except the present pope, has ruled as long as St. Peter, whose 
pontification, as claimed by papists, lasted 25 years. Hente 
it is customary to remind each pope at his election, “ Now 
videbis annos Petri,” (Thou wilt not see the years of Peter) 

“ The first of all the popes was Peter, 
For five and twenty years he reigned ; 
No pope of all that wed have, 
Save Pius IX, this length attained.” 

According to St. Malachy's prophecy,“ No other pope 
would reign so long as St. Peter but the last one, and before 
bis death Christ will come," Archbishop Armagh, in Ireland, 
seems also to mark Pius 1X as the last pope. 

Catholics enumerate 259 popes, while some Protestant 
authorities make the list 297, which includes the twenty-four 
anti-popes. Of these 26 were deposed; 19 were compelled 
to abandon Rome; 64 died by violence; 18 were poisoned ; 
one was shut up in acage ; one was strangled ; one smothered ; 
one died by having nails driven into his temples ; and one by 
à noose around his reck. 

Of all the popes who have eccupied the Roman See, nine 
only have retained it for a longer period than 20 years ; while 
133 have reigned but five years, 32 less than one year, 12 
less than one month, and many sat in Peter's chair but a tc 
days. 

The popes have been well advanced in years at their elec 
tion (Clement X and some others being upwards of 8o) with 
but few exceptions, viz: Innocent IlI, elected at 37 years of 
age, John XI at 25, Gregory V at 24, John XII at 18, and 
Benedict IX at 12. 

The average reign of popes has been seven years. One 
hundred popes occupied the papal throne during the reigns of 
the thirty-seven sovereigns of England from William | to 
Victoria; there were fourteen popes during the reigns of 
Louis XIV and Louis XV in France; eight during the reign 
of Henry 111 in England, and eight during the reign of Eliza- 
beth; eleven during the reign of Alfred, and twelve during 
the thirty-five years that Edward I occupied the English 
throne. 

An interreznum of months, sometimes of years would ensue 
between the death of the pope and his successor. The 
whole time that the Holy See has been thus vacant is nineteen 

ears. 

j Most of the popes have been of obscure origin. Sixtus IV, 
like St. Peter was a fisherman. John XXII was of mean 
extraction. St. Gregory VII, the celebrated Hildebrand, was 
the son of a carpenter. Sixtus V was a swineberder. Adrian 
VI was the son of a weaver. Benedict XII was the son oí a 
baker. Benedict XI was the son of a shepherd. Urban VI 
was the son of a poor cobbler. Alexander V was at one period 
of his life a poor beggar; afd Adrian IV (Nicholas Break- 
sperr, the only Englistman who became pope) was the son of 
a beggar, and for a long time himself subsisted on alms, for 
| which he was compelled to beg. 


MATERIALIZATIONS. 

The subject of materializations seems to preseot each week 

a new phase for consideration. lf the more wonderful sights 
| were nearer home the readers of these columns might occa 
sionally be favored with the experiences of a correspoodent. 
lt is barely possible, in the words of the poet, that “Distance 
lends enchantment to tbe view," and the phenomena ia. Eng- 
land appear better on paper than the case will warrast. Yet 
the witnesses are apparently sound, and the evidence worthy 
of attention, This week there is the story of a scientific man 
in England, who, through the power of a private medium that 
has been developed in strict accordance with the laws govera- 
ing the phenomena, has been able to take the materialised 
spifit by the arm, escort her across the room to the piano, and 
while arranging the music at ber side she vanished, melted 
into nothing, de materialized, and io another secood bad 
| fowmed and called him from another portion of the room. 


; 
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,DREAMS. 


"Tis superfluous to think of the dreams of multitudes ; the 
astonishment remains that one should dream ; that we should 
resign so quietly this deifying reason, and become tbe theater 
of delirious shows, wherein time, space, persons, cities, ani- 
mals, sbould dance before us in merry aud mad confusion, a 
celicate creation outdoing the prime and flower of actual na- 
ture,antic comedy alternating with horrid pictures. 
times the forgotten companions of childhoed reappear. 


“They come, in dim procession led, 
The cold, the faithless, and the dead, 


Or we seem busied for hours and days in peregrinations 
over seas and lands, in earnest dialogues, strenuous actions 
for nothings and absurdities, cheated by spectral jokes, and 
waking suddenly with ghastly laughter, to be rebuked by the 
cold, lonely, silent midnight, and to rake with confusion in 
memory among the gibbering nonsense to find the motive of 
this contemptible cachinnation. Dreams are jealous of being 
temembered ; they dissipate instantly and angrily if you try to 
hold them. When newly awaked from lively dreams, we are 
so near them, still agitated by them, still in their sphere—give 
usone syllable, one feature, one hint, and we should repos- 
sess the whole, hours of this strange entertainment would 
come trooping back to us; but we cannot get our hand on the 
first link or fibre, and the whole is lost. There is a strange 
wilfulness in the speed with which it disperses and baffles our 
grasp. 
` A dislocation seems to be the foremost trait of dreams. A 
painful imperfection almost always attends them. The fair- 
est forms, the most noble and excellent persons, are deformed 
by some pitiful and insane circumstance. The very landscape 
and scenery in a dream seem not to fit us, but like a coat or 
Cloak of some other person to overlap and incumber the wear- 
er; so is the ground, the road, the house, in dreams, too long 
of too short, and if it served no other purpose would show us 
bow accurately nature fits man awake. There is on* memory 
of waking and another of sleep. In our dreams the same 
scenes and fancies are many times associated, and that too, it 
would seem, for years. In sleep one shall travel certain roads 
in stage-coaches or gigs, which he recognizes as familiar, and 
has dreamed that ride a dozen times ; or shall walk alone in 
familiar fields and meadows, which road or which meadow in 
waking hours he never looked upon. This feature of dreams 
deserves the more attention from its singular resemblance to 
that obscure yet startling experience which almost every per- 
son confesses in daylight, that particular passages of conver- 
sation and action have occurred to him in the same order be- 
fore, whether dreaming or waking—a suspicion that they have 
been. with precisely these persons, in precisely this room, and 
heard precisely this dialogue at some former hour, they know 
not when. 

; Dreams have a poetic integrity and truth. This limbo and 
dust-hole of thougbt is presided over by a certain reason, too. 
Their extravagance from nature is yet within a higher nature. 
They seem to us to suggest a certain abundance and fluency 
of thought not familiar to the waking experience. They pique 
vs by independence of us, yet we know ourselves in this mad 
crowd, and owe to dreams a certain divination and wisdom. 
My dreams are not me; they are not nature, or the not-me; 
they are both. They have a double consciousness, at once 
sub arid. objective. We call the phantoms that rise the crez- 
tion of our fancy, but they act like mutineers and fire on their 
commander; showing that every act, every tbought, every 
cause, is bipolar, and in the act is contained the counteraction. 
M Detike; Tam swuck; If I chase, | am pursued. Wise 
and ‘sometimes terrible hints shall in them be thrown to the 
man out of a quite unknown He shall be startled 

in his life by the justice as well as the sig- 
sifcance of this phantasmagoria. Once or twice the con- 


Some- | 


character of Rupert, but do not think what ke may:do. In 
dreams I see him engaged in certain actions which seem pre- 
posterous—out of all fitness. He is hostile, he is cruel, he is 
frightful, he is a poltroon. It turns out prophecy a year later. 
But it was already in my mind as character, and the sibyl of 
dreams merely embodied it in a fact. Why then, should not 
symptoms, auguries, forebodings, be, and, as one said, the 
moanings of the spirit? We are let, by this experience, into 
the high region of cause, and acquainted with the identity of 
very unlike-seeming effects. We learn that actions whose 
turpitude is very differently reputed proceed from one and the 
same affection. Sleep takes off the costume of circumstances, 
arms us with terrible freedom, so that every will rushes to 
deed. Askillful man reads his dreams for his self knowledge. 
Yet not the details, but the quality. What part does he play 
in them — a cheerful, manly part, or a poor drivelling part? 
However monstrous and grotesque their apparitions, they 
have a sébstantial truth. The same remark may be extended 
to the omens and coincidences which may have astonished us. 
Of all it is true that the reason i$ always latent in the individ- 
ual. Goethe said: "These whimsical pictures, inasmuch as 
they originate from us, may wel! have an analogy with our 
whole life and fate." The soul contains in itself the event 
that shall presently befall it, for the event is only the actualiz- 
ing of its thoughts. It is no wonder that particular dreams 
and presentiments should fall out and be prophetic. The fal- 
lacy consists in selecting a few insignificant hints when all are 
inspired with the same sense. Exery man goes through the 
world attended by innumerable facts, prefiguring (yes, distinct 
ly announcing) his fate, if only eyes of sufficient heed aad illu- 
mination were fastened on the sign. The sign is always 
there, if only the eye were also; just as under every tree in 
the speckled sunshine and shade no man notices that every 
spot of light is a perfect image of the sun, until in some hour 
the moon eclipses the luminary; and then first we notice that 
the spots of light have become crescents, or annular, and cor- 
respond to the changed figure of the sua. Things are signifi- 
cant enough, heaven knows; but the seer of the sign—where 
is he? We doubt not a man’s fortune may be read in the 
lines of his hand, by palmistry; in the lines of his face, by 
physiognomy ; in the outlines of the skull, by craniology; thé 
lines are all there ; but the reader waits. The long wave in- 


dicates to the instructed mariner that taere 1s no near land in 
the direction from which they come. Belzoni describes the 
three marks which led him to dig for the door to the pyramid 
of Ghizeh. What thousands had beheld that same spot for 
$0 many ages, and seen fio three marks !—2. W. Emtraon in 
North American Review. 


THAT ONE SUBSCRIBER. 

Have you obtained that one subscriber? It is slow 
and laborious work gaining subscribers, and it requires 
a great many to pay even. the actual cost of so small a 
paper as the Spiritual Scientist. Until that point is 


T a great burden is imposed upon the editor, and 
if our rs would more generally interest themselves 
in the r it would bri relief. Come, one and 
all, look about you for at least one more subscriber. If 
you cannot get one, be resolved that you will send the 
paper and journal to some one and pay for it yourself, 

s not any number = its contributions and selections 
worth the price of a whole year’s subscription ? 
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Doctor, who has saved comand of lives 
by it in his lar pania actice. 

N.B.—The Tar Bal no BAD TASTE 
or smell. 


PRICES $0 CENTS AND $: PER BOTTLE. 
Great saving to buy large size. 


Pike's Toothache Drops” Cure in 


hs N. CRITTENTON, KY 


Piano-Forte Mauufaeturer, 


611 WASHINGTON ST, 
BOSTON, MASS, 


geom. 


ADJOINING YOUR CHURCH PAR-ORS, 


School Rooms and Lodges 
Tou NEED 


PERFECT EARTH CLOSETS. 


Phecanse they EI niy and t! 
em d Ad » for AKren and adele 


Ulow Bo escape of 
Practical, Bondy, Cagesiene, and Duruabie. 


Mr. C. A, WakErITLD placed in the First Daotioc 
Church of Pitteteld, m ‘the fall of MGE two of his 


or the use of ladies and op- 
prove satisfactory In ev 
. They sre entirely otoriess, though pi 
small close e cy have bees out of 
r working order. though used y children as 
edulta, They have been filed with dry earth 
leaned out k twice à year, apd beside this Bav 


required Bo care 
JAMES FRANCIA, ; 


parity STEARNS, ` Trustees 
A. D. FRANCIS, ` 
x 


irrarixLp, Mareb 
BrzwcEkR, Mats. Ma-ch 11, M0. 
We have used one in our factory for neariy ose 
year. It hae dooe ail cisim for HN. We therefore 
recommend it to our fellow citizens as ope of tbe most 
useful discoverics of S7. 


Your Vack commode, in eur new Congre 
gational C works we bearuy 
mE ao 

Bahiding C E 
GENTLEXEN 
P cT. bare been in use 


which the cater of vas lakes 
PUES wrvck w 
Sept Depwtinaas Porta 


GRAND EXPOSITION HOTEL. 
PuiLaDELPElA, May 19, X 
GEXNTLEN EX 


The AN7 Cabinet bane te d AH 
I treten een reped 
xy, Manager 


ee Mase cent oa 
celpt of stamp, by e 


THE WAKEFIELD EARTE CLOSET 00., 
34 Per Guest, New York.” 


A GREAT PAMPHLET. 


M. A. (Oxon), the eminent English 
writer, has in press a pamphlet of 40 pp 
large, 8 vo. Entitled, 

* The Stade Case; fte facts and Tes 
sons. A Record anda Warning." 

Every Spiritualist should read this 
wanted essay. Price 6d 

Address, J. Burns, 15 Southamotoa 
Row, Leuten, Eng 


READINGS 


| AND DISCUSSIONS QN SPIRITUAL SCIENCE 
|! Mrs, Emma Hardinge Britten, 
will give the next of her Sunday even- 
ing readings from the RARE and CELE- 
BRATED WORK 


"ART. MAGIC," 

The reading by a 
short bes AU any members 
of the audience will be at liberty to dis- 

cuss the subject in ten minute speeches 
| or questions. The proceedings will be 
then summed up by Mrs. Emma Hardinge 
Britten. 

NEW ERA HALL. HOTEL 
| 176 Tremont Street, Next to the 
| Sunday Evening, May Gth, to 
| commence af 7T 1-2 owe, 


- 


-- 


t— ——Ü 
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= fou SEMENTS. 
SUSIEN ICKERSON- WHITE, mE, | 


Trance, Test apd Mode) MEDIUM, 
130 West Brookline st. St. Elma, Suite 5» 


^ | QUEBEC, KINGSTON, TORONTO, LON- 


MEDIUM, Test, Medical and Basiness. 
Ne. :36 Castle Street, near 390. Tremont Street. 
Hours, q tog oer 


BEAUTIFUL FRESH FLOWERS 


AND FLORAL DESIGNS 
DEE & DOYLE, 
FLORISTS AND SEEDSMEN 
$7 Tremont Street, Boston 


DR. M. A. DAVIS 


Clairvoyant and Magnetic Physician 


Ale» proprietor and manufacterer of the following 
MEDICINES. 


Vegetuble p and 


a Rs De de cp, 


Virgo Vesta, 


T, 


f 
1 


om, See. 

— 3-1.— 
ended Co on re- 

outfit. J. LATHA M 
headquarters for 


| LER 
ti 


THE WEED. Sewing MACHINE COMPANY 
OUT.RIVAL 
AT other companies in tbe production of 


SEWINC MACHINES. 


FAMILY FAVORITE 


SPIRITUAL SCIENTIS r, 


l 
over! SEMENTS, 


— —— 


| 
OvERTISEMENTS. 


"GRAND TRU NK | 
AND MICHIGAN CENTRAL R, Y. | 


The Most Direct Route 
TO MONTREAL, 


DON, GUELPH, SARNIA, DETROIT 
MILWAUKEE, CHICAGO 


|AND ALL POINTS WEST, 
Passengers going West via this Route will 
AVOID TRANSFERS ACROSS CITIES 
and have LESS CHANGES than by 
any other Route. 
NO CHANGE 
| ‘or CARS BETWEEN MONTREAL AND CHICAGO | 


THE ONLY LINE 


Running Pullman Palace Drawing Room and 
Sleeping cars through to Chicago without change. 


Baggage Checked Through 


| 


FIRST-CLASS REFRESHMENT ROOMS, 
where ample time will be allowed for Meals. 
SMOKING CARS 
ATTACHED TO ALL TRAINS. 


CLOSE CONNECTIONS AT DETROIT 
with Michigan 


TICKETS, 
For sale at ali the Principal Ticket Offices in New 
England, and at 


280 WASHINGTON ST., 280) 


MEET [te qm. 


ORGANIC MAGNETISM. 
MISS CHANDOS LEIGH HUNT 
sends her postal “ Private Instructions in 
Organic Magnetism " ww return mail for £i, 


a 
17 Branswiek Sq., OL odon, w. c. Eng 


| 
| 
| 
| 


DR.J. E. BRIGGS, is also a Practi 
Physician. Office i2: West Eleventh st. Address, 
Bon, OR, Suton D, Mew York Chy. 


THIRD EDITION. - 
and Reduced Price of the Thrill- 


ing and Magnificent New Work | 


by the Author of ART MAGIC, 


AND NOT SUBJECT TO CUSTOMS EXAMINATION |» 


WHIPPLE’S 


| Nexatives are in the possession of 
| METCALF & WELLDO. 
24 TEMPLE PLACE, BOSTON 


Who were many years his assistants, and havi 
passed facilities we can guarantee satisfactory like 

| nesses to our customers. 

We are making Permanent 


Carbon Porcelains, 


tures that never fade. 
] attention given to copying small picture 
to any size and finished in all styles in the best man. 
net. 


MINERALS, SHELLS 
BIRDS, dc. 
The Naturalists’ Agency has been established at 


3725 LANCASTER AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 


for the purpose of giving. collectors of objects of Nat- 
Listery an wnity of buying, selling or 
of collections. 


of Min. 
hn fie 


one to any Tu “Coll 


sete tae ——— rM CaTALOGUM of 50 
Customers, to others on 
a od - 
copy was 
met t may be MEET 


Boe excellent check-list, containing m the poe 
mie A more common 
and precededby "be 
species number indicates the 
AX the table of species, after it 
names, , streak 
triv I "Sr fracture, hardens, ® B. tusi- 
y 
—rpyr?^ of the world quid. 
K, =A monthly bulletin el 8 pages ae 
Send fcr the bulletin statmg where you saw this ad? 


A. E. FOOTE, M. D., 


Prof. of Chemistry and Mineralogy, 
Fellow of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science ; Life Member of the Philadelphia 
Academy of Natural Sciences and of the 
American Museum of Natural History, 
Central Park, New York. 


— | vertisement. 


IMPENDING REVOLUTION 


IN THE PRICES OF 


Wholesale Prices at Retail! 


DURING THE HOLIDAYS 
WE SHALL SELL THE 


“GHOST LAND.” 


OR RESEARCHES INTO THE 
MYSTERIES OF OCCULT SPIRITISM. 


lüustrated in a series of autobiographical 
with extractstrom tbe records of - 


24 TEMPLE PLACE, 
H- f. WILLIAMS MANAGER. 


